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Province of India enjoyed, and such as few market
(I had almost said county) towns in England at that
time possessed. The State tried zealously to dis-
charge its duty in instructing the people, and it inter-
preted this duty to mean a high-class education for a
small section of them. It devoted a very large pro-
portion of its Education Grant to this object, and it ob-
tained a striking and brilliant success. The ' Bengali
Babu' has become the recognised type of the educated
native of Northern India. But the Bengal system
of public instruction effected this triumph at the cost
of the primary education of the masses* Its District
and upper class schools rose on the ruins of the old
indigenous hamlet-schools (pdtsdlds). If the parents
of a youth were well off, and could afford to pay for
his education, the State stepped forward to save them
the trouble. But the indigenous agency of primary
instruction received no encouragement The village
teacher (gnrwndltdsay) who, from generation to gene-
ration, had gathered the children of the hamlet into
his mat hut, and taught them to trace their letters on
the mud floor, found himself deserted by his paying
pupils. He and his fathers had been accustomed to
teach their little stock of knowledge to all comers of
decent caste, and to live by the offerings of a few of
their wealthier disciples. They had looked upon the
instruction of youth as a religious duty, and regarded
their office as a priestly one. But their faith was
sorely tried under a system which swept off the well-
to-do youth ot the village to the Government school,
and left only those who could afford to pay nothing